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''In a sense there is a built-in bias towards bad 
news. I guess that, in a sense, there is a distor¬ 
tion to news.” 

—Peter C. Newman, Editor of MacLean’s 
quoted in the Toronto Star, May 15,1981 
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Pressures mount for new programs Association plans action 


There are no plans in the near future to add 
any more new major programs at UVic, but 
the pressures from society for new pro¬ 
grams are “enormous”, says President Dr. 
Howard Fetch. 

Fetch was speaking, at the Jan. 6 meet¬ 
ing of Senate, in response to a question 
from newly-elected Senator Bruce Kilpa¬ 
trick, Alma Mater Society ombudsman. 

Kilpatrick pointed out that a new pro¬ 
gram in Business and Administrative'Stu- 
dies approved by Senate at the meeting 
could add 500 students. “A new engineer¬ 
ing faculty will add another 1,000 stu¬ 
dents,” he said. “This influx of students 
and new faculty will put an additional 
burden on existing housing, financial aid 
and other student services. These services 
are strained at the moment. 

“How does the administrative studies 
proposal fit into the overall development 
scheme for the university?” 

“The university doesn’t have a plan of 
development for the next 20 years,” said 
Fetch. 

Fetch said one of today’s great para¬ 
doxes is that there is a lot of talk about 
financial restraints on universities while 
there are also enormous pressures for new 
programs. 

“Universities have never experienced 
such pressures from society to do more and 
more things,” he said. “There are endless 
demands, but I think this university has 
enough on its plate for the next several 
years. I don’^t see anything new developing 
here in the next seven or eight years.” 

He said a medical school will be estab¬ 
lished at UVic, but “I now don’t see it hap¬ 
pening before the year 2000.” 

Concern about a scarcity of graduates in 
forestry has resulted in a meeting between 
provincial Ministry of Forestry officials 
and the universities, said Fetch. 

“There is also concern about a program 


in speech and hearing and we’ve been 
asked to dust off an old proposal in that 
area,” he said. 

Within the existing faculties. Fetch 
mentioned that Fine Arts is considering a 
program in dance, and there are increasing 
demands. on schools in the Faculty of 
Human and Social Development for new 
programs. 


The executive of the Faculty Association 
met Jan. 14 to consider a “plan of action” to 
put pressure on the Board of Governors 
(BOG) to negotiate a framework agreement 
document to include binding arbitration. 

At a meeting Jan. 8 the association 
voted overwhelmingly to reconfirm its 
position that a framework agreement 


include professional librarians and an 
agreement to abide by “past rights and 
practices”. 

The general meeting was attended by 70 
of the association’s 400 members. 

In a motion passed at the meeting, the 
association stated that any negotiations 
for a framework agreement and binding 
arbitration should apply to all its members 
and that such a document “must not 
endanger or supplant any previously nego¬ 
tiated document”. 

Dr. Gordon Shrimpton (Classics) has 
been invited to meet with the Alma Mater 
Society’s Board of Directors today to 
explain how the faculty’s actions might 
effect students. 

Association negotiators and negotia¬ 
tors for the Board of Governors had been 
meeting on binding arbitration for several 
months before the association withdrew 
from negotiations in December. 

Fresident Dr. Howard Fetch replied to a 
letter from the association on the issue last 
week. 

Fetch pointed out that the BOG’s con¬ 
sent to negotiation was confined to salary 
arbitration for regular full-time faculty 
members, as originally requested by the 
association. 

“That was and remains the sole man¬ 
date of the Board’s negotiating committee 
and neither I nor they have the authority to 
expand its scope without the Board’s 
further instructions.” 

Fetch offered to recommend to the. 
Board of Governors that “we undertake to 
negotiate a truly comprehensive agree¬ 
ment which would address not only the 
points you have raised but with all the 
terms and conditions of employment of 
faculty members, including all matters 
contained in existing relevant documents.” 


UBC fees could jump 30 per cent 


A recommendation that tuition fees 
at the University of British Colum¬ 
bia be increased by between 29.5 
and 32 per cent for September will 
be discussed at the Jan. 26 meeting 
of UBC’s Board of Governors. 

The recommendation comes 
from a special advisory committee 
on retrenchment, established by 
UBC Fresident Dr. Douglas Kenny 
in September. 

At that time UBC requested 
more than $7 million in additional 
funding to cover what Kenny calls 
“a shortfall in the annual operating 
budget”. 

The provincial government 
turned down the request in 
September. 

The retrenchment committee 
was asked “to consider the entire 
spectrum of the university’s pro¬ 
grams and operations and advise 
the president on the best way to pre¬ 
serve the quality of education at 
UBC in view of an expected annual¬ 
ized shortfall of approximately $7.2 
million for the fiscal year 1982-83 
and beyond.” 

Along with a tuition fee increase, 
the committee has recommended 


cutbacks of $3.7 million in non- 
academic areas and $1.9 million in 
academic budgets, llardest hit 
would be the Faculty of Arts and 
Science which would be asked to 
chop $500,000 from its budget for 
1982-83. 

Dr. Howard Fetch said recently 
that tuition fees at UVic could jump 
by more than 15 per cent for 
September. 

He said UVic’s Board of Gover¬ 
nors would not be studying tuition 
fees in detail until after funding 
allocations for the coming year 
have been worked out by the Uni¬ 
versities Council of British Colum¬ 
bia (UCBC). 

“The fifteen per cent figure was 
given off the top of my head, based 
on the Vancouver inflation index of 
14.7 per cent,” he said. “The hike 
could be higher, perhaps close to the 
25 per cent indicated by Simon 
Fraser University.” 

Fetch said UVic has attempted 
to keep the tuition fee increase 
below the rate of inflation but “I 
don’t know how we can do that any 
longer.” 


Program boosts teaching of Indian languages 


A two-year program leading to provincial 
certification for Native Indians to teach 
native languages in public schools was 
approved by the Senate at the Jan. 6 
meeting. 

The Native Indian Language Teacher 
Training Frogram is an expansion of the 
existing one-year Native Indian Lan¬ 
guages Diploma (NILD) program at UVic. 

If the new program is approved by the 
Board of Governors and the Universities 
Council of British Columbia, the first class 
of students will be admitted in September 
of this year. 

Students who have completed the NILD 
program could receive certification in a 
year and teach in public schools beginning 
in September of 1983. 

The new program has been developed by 
Dr. A. Richard King of the Department of * 
Communications and Social Foundations 
in the Faculty-of Education and Dr. Henry 
Warkentyne, chairman of the Department 
of Linguistics. The two departments jointly 
offered the one-year NILD program with 
King as co-ordinator. 

In their submission to Senate, King and 
Warkentyne pointed out that nearly 40 stu¬ 


dents have completed the NILD program 
and most are working in schools as aides or 
as occasional resource people. 

There are 13 people enrolled part-time 
this year through Extension in Campbell 
River. 

“All experience difficulty in achieving 
function and status as teachers.” 

The two-year program will provide stu¬ 
dents with competence which will justify 
certification as native language teachers 
in schools, says King and Warkentyne. 

In support of the proposal they argue 
that it is a “direct manifestation of the clas¬ 
sic university mission to preserve, dissemi¬ 
nate and expand knowledge—in this case, 
knowledge of the endangered native lan¬ 
guages of British Columbia.” 

More than 30 native languages are still 
in use at various limited levels in the pro¬ 
vince and many are endangered. 

Fewer young speakers are taught their 
language and policy statements about the 
need for native cultural studies are 
frequent. 

TTie report of a conference of B.C. Native 
Language Instructors in 1979 ponted to the 
difficulties encountered by graduates of the 


NILD program. 

“A number of fluent speakers of B.C. 
Indian languages have already success¬ 
fully completed language instructor train¬ 
ing courses,” stated the report. “Some are 
the last fluent speakers who may ever be 
qualified to teach their language and 
dialect. 

“Why is it that even those most qualified 
instructors must usually be employed as 
teacher’s aides at low wages and insuffi¬ 
cient hours if they are to teach in the public 
schools? 

“If the qualifications of fluent speakers 
who are trained as language instructors in 
effective programs were recognized by the 
ministry, public schools would be greatly 
encouraged to offer more hours of Indian 
language teaching and could pay more 
realistic wages.” 

Saul Arbess, Director of Indian Educa¬ 
tion for the Ministry of Education, is 
strongly in support of the proposed UVic 
program in which graduates would be rec- 
ognized for restricted specialist 
certification. 

In a letter to Dr. Arthur Kratzmann, 
Dean of Education in February of 1981, 


Arbess said that native people all over B.C. 
have identified native Indian lan^age rec¬ 
overy, development and instruction as the 
highest priority in education. 

“The depressed status and remunera¬ 
tion of the native language instructor is a 
serious source of dissatisfaction and leads 
to much turn-over and lack of choice of this 
vocation as a career. This is completely 
incongruent with the esteem in which the 
native community and the schools hold 
these personnel. 

“Therefore I vigorously support the pro¬ 
posed program and offer my help to see it 
established.” 

Arbess estimated that between 150 and 
200 people could potentially attend the pro¬ 
posed two-year program. 

It is estimated by King and Warkentyne 
that about 15 students can be expected to 
enrol annually in the program, with 10 stu¬ 
dents progressing to the second year. 

The total operating costs of the program 
in 1981 dollars, is estimated at $192,000 by 
1985. 
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Grads grabbed in computer ‘circus’ 



Barrodale, right, with three members of his staff, from left. Bill Calver, Cedric Zala and Paul Scrimger. 

By John Durkin 


One of the hottest areas for student interest, employment 
and technological developments is, and will continue to 
be, computing. 

The Computer Science Department at UVic was 
formed only 18 months ago and, according to Dr. Ian 
Barrodale (Computer Science), it is probably the second 
largest science department on campus already with a 
first-year enrolment of 650 students. 

The rapid expansion of computer technology and the 
manpower deman4 tbe field is creating some head¬ 
aches at Canadian universities. 

‘Tt is absolutely incredible,” says Barrodale. 

“Professors with Ph.D.s in Computer Science are 
being stolen away from universities by companies that 
offer to double their present salaries. Students graduat¬ 
ing in Computer Science are starting to work at salaries 
of $25,000 to $27,000. 

“It is not uncommon to meet students who only left 
university four or five years ago and are now earning up 
to $50,000—more than the professors who taught them 
in many cases.” 

Barrodale says that in addition to this present 
demand for trained personnel, “we are right on the brink 
of being able to buy small personal computers that are as 
powerful as relatively large units costing $500,000. 


“Within two or three years the total power of one of 
the main frame computers on campus will be available 
in three small chips that you can hold in the palm of your 
hand.” 

This rapid expansion of computer technology and 
manpower demand has profound implications for both 
countries and universities. “Countries that are not 
highly developed in advanced technology are going to be 
seriously threatened economically in the next five years. 
Canada hasn't missed the boat yet but it may well do so. 
There, are only seven or eight universities in Canada 
with a Ph.D. program in Computer Science and their 
total output will only fill the requirements of three or four 
universities not to mention industrial needs,” says 
Barrodale. 

“I wish I could get this across more forcibly to the 
university administration. It is a very serious situation, 
almost to the point where government ought to take a 
hand in directing where advanced educational institu¬ 
tions should spend their money. I realize this idea is 
unpalatable to most professors but, in my opinion, it is 
warranted. 

“It is very nice to have a big library, large theatre, 
beautiful gym, etc., but if we are going to survive econom-, 
ically as a country we need engineers and computer 


scientists.' 

Barrodale f&ls that the need for computer scientists 
should be carefully considered by those entering univer¬ 
sity. “Any kid who is mathematically inclined and who 
is interested in computers would be foolish to consider 
anything else. Manpower is so short that anyone with a 
knowledge of computers can get a job within an hour. In 
some areas of North America there are problems with 
workers going to lunch and never coming back because 
they have been offered a better job during the lunch 
hour.” 

Barrodale is concerned about the effect of manpower 
shortages on the ability of universities to offer quality 
computer courses. “At U Vic it is like a circus. Everyone 
is trying to take the courses and classes are packed. We 
have authorization to hire more staff but can't find them. 
We have eyen lost two staff in the past year.” 

Things may be improving, he adds. “We just received 
Word that Dr. Jon Muzio from the University of Manit¬ 
oba has accepted the position of chairman of the 
department.” 

As of Jan. 1 Barrodale is working half-time for the 
University. The rest of his time is spent managing his 
rapidly growing computer software company. The 
growth of the company is indicative of the growth of the 
computer industry in general. 

In 1978, when the company was formed, there were 
only Barrodale and his wife operating from a room in 
their house. Now there are four additional full-time 
employees and a number of consultants. The spare room 
in their house has been replaced by the bottom floor and 
basement of a large house on campus which serves as 
temporary quarters for UVic's Discovery Park. 

“I never intended to hire additional staff but sort of 
fell into it by accident. I found*1 couldn't do all the work 
myself. Even now we have more work than we can han¬ 
dle and the phone keeps ringing,” says Barrodale. 

Barrodale's clients include companies in forestry, oil, 
transportation, and defence and government depart¬ 
ments. They range from Victoria to Calgary to Houston 
and their needs reflect the growing demand for sophisti¬ 
cated computer software or programs. 

Barrodale's company represents one of the success 
stories of Discovery Park. There are four companies in 
the Park. All are relatively small and all are involved in 
high technology fields. 

The companies rent facilities from the university and 
are able to use some of the university's services. “It is a 
good deal all around,” says Barrodale. “The university 
gets a fair rent. In addition we are trotted out from time 
to time to give a speech on Discovery Park and so I 
suppose we do our bit for public relations. 

“It is a great advantage for us to be close to the univer¬ 
sity. We use the UVic computer on a commercial basis 
and it is nice to be able to walk over and pick up a 
program. I am close to my office in the Computer Science 
Department and my staff like working in a university 
atmosphere.” 

Barrodale might even employ a Co-operative Educa¬ 
tion, if he could find one. “For the type of student we are 
interested in, there are three times as many jobs as there 
are students.” 


Engineering 

Unless appropriate action is taken quickly, 
the supply of engineering graduates from 
Canadian universities will fall far short of 
the demand for engineering graduates in 
the 1980s, according to a report from the 
federal Ministry of State, Science and 
Technology. 

Canadian universities are expected to 
supply only about 60 per cent of the gradu¬ 
ates required to 1985, according to the 
report. 
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grads needed 

The report, recently released, is a back¬ 
ground paper entitled “The Requirements 
for Engineering Graduates to 1985.” 

Projections indicate that requirements 
for engineering graduates will exceed 
domestic supply by about 12,400 between 
1979 and 1985. 

The study also highlights an increasing 
shortage of engineering faculty in Canada. 

“The Canadian Engineering Council 
has pointed out that due to the excellent 
employment markets and relative decline 
in university pay scales, there are pres¬ 
ently more than 200 faculty vacancies in 
engineering across Canada,” states the 
report. 

“The situation threatens to worsen over 
the 1980s unless measures are taken to 
encourage graduate study and teaching in 
engineering.” 

Over the period from 1971 to 1978 the 
estimated number of persons employed in 
engineering occupations rose firom 46,(X)0 
to almost 70,000. In total about 6,400 gradu¬ 
ates in engineering were required each year 
and the estimated total number of engi¬ 
neering graduates in Canada was about 
3,900 a year. The balance was made up of 
Canadians receiving their degrees from 
abroad and returning home and by 
immigration. 

During the 1970s engineers had little 
difficulty in finding employment and 
employers were eager to hire engineering 
graduates, not only in engineering but in a 
wide range of other occupations. 


UBC Senate proposes limits 
on engineering enrolment 


Engineering enrolment increases at the 
University of British Columbia (UBC) 
should be curtailed because excessive class 
sizes, large teaching loads and inadequate 
facilities are jeopardizing accreditation of 
its engineering programs says UBC's 
Faculty of Applied Sciences. 

The Faculty, which offers nine engineer¬ 
ing programs has proposed that limita-' 
tions be placed on first-year enrolment and 
second-year transfer students, and that 
those institutions preparing students to 
enter the second year of the UBC engineer¬ 
ing programs be consulted as soon as possi¬ 
ble to allow implementation of the plsm by 
September, 1982. 

The proposal was approved by the UBC 
Senate at its December, 1982 meeting. A 
similar proposal, approved by the UBC 
Senate in September, 1981 meeting was 
rejected by the UBC Board of Governors. 
The new proposal will be presented at the 
BOG's Jan. 26 meeting. 

The proposals “are a reflection of the 
faculty's ability to provide quality engi¬ 
neering education”, says the Faculty of 
Applied Science in its Senate submission. 
“The relative lack of financial resources 
has led to excessive class size, large teach¬ 
ing loads and inadequate facilities. As a 
result, the accreditation of UBC's engineer¬ 
ing programs is being jeopardized.” 

Among the difficulties facing the nine 


engineering programs being offered are 
teaching vacancies in electrical, mechani¬ 
cal, mining and mineral process engineer- 
ing^ some existing for years; 
undergraduate lab groups so large that 
some students must stand and watch 
rather than do experiments; outdated 
teaching equipment that no longer pre¬ 
pares students for industry; and senior 
level classes with up to 150 students in 
them. 

“The Faculty of Applied Science is 
ready and eager to increase undergraduate 
enrolment in response to demands from 
students and employers. However the 
growth must be orderly and supported by 
appropriate resources”, the proposal con¬ 
tinues. It also notes that all other profes¬ 
sional schools at UBC have enrolment 
controls and that they are common in engi¬ 
neering programs elsewhere in Canada. 

UBC's enrolment of engineering stu¬ 
dents stood at 1,725 on Dec. 1, 1981. Of 
these 466 were first year students. The 
Faculty of Applied Sciences suggests that 
its available resources are only adequate 
for 1,400 students. The proposed enrolment 
ceiling is approximately 1,800 students. 
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Senate approves program 


V4aA33 


An extremely rare instrument, the fortepi¬ 
ano, will be used in a School of Music 
faculty recital Jan. 22, at 8 p.m. in the Reci¬ 
tal Hall of the Music Building. 

The latest addition to the SchooFs 
instrument collection, the fortepiano will 
be played in public for the first time in 
Mozart’s Sonata in B flat Major, K. 378. 

The instrument is a replica of the 
“ Walther” piano used by Mozart and repro¬ 
duces the keyboard sound of Mozart’s time. 
It was made by one of the foremost special¬ 
ists in the construction of early instru¬ 
ments, Hugh Gough, and is unlike the 
modern-day pianoforte in that its key¬ 
board is narrower, and hammers are 
sheathed in leather rather than felt, and its 


frame is of wood, not metal. 

Featured artists in Friday evening’s rec¬ 
ital are violinist Paul Kling and pianist 
Robin Wood, each of whom enjoys an inter¬ 
national reputation as a performer and 
teacher. Their last recital together took 
place in January, 1981, and was enthusias¬ 
tically received by a capacity audience. 

Friday evening’s program also includes 
Duo Concertante, by Igor Stravinsky, 
whose centennial is being celebrated in 
1982; Sonatensatz, by Brahms, and Sonata 
No. 7 in C minOffOp. 30/2, by Beethoven. 

Admission is $3 for adults and $2 for 
students and senior citizens. Tickets may 
be purchased fi’om the School of Music gen¬ 
eral office and at the door. 


Senate has approved a new program in 
Business and Administrative Studies lead¬ 
ing to a Bachelor of Administration degree. 

If the program is endorsed by the Board 
of Governors and the Universities Council 
of British Columbia, the first 100 students 
will be admitted to the new program in Sep¬ 
tember, 1983, with the first graduates in 
May of 1987. 

It is estimated that the program, to be 
located initially in the Faculty of Arts and 
Science, will grow to an enrolment of 505 
students with 27 faculty members and an 
annual operating budget of $2.5 million. 

The program is designed to provide 
graduates in administration for both the 
public and private sector, explained Dr. 
Jim Cutt (Public Administration) at the 
Jan. 6 Senate meeting. 

Cutt, chairman of the subcommittee 
which developed the proposal, said a very 
large component of the program is made up 
of courses in Arts and Science. 

“The evidence of the growing shortage 
of trained managers in Canada is impres¬ 
sive and alarming,” states the proposed 
program report. 

“Demand by students for a program in 
business and administrative studies at 
UVic is particularly acute with respect to 
subsequent entry into Chartered 
Accountancy.” 

The program has been designed in asso¬ 
ciation with the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants which has created a new Pro¬ 
fessional School of Accounting to be 
offered each summer on the UVic campus. 

“There is a shortage of chartered 
accountants in British Columbia,” says 
R.W. Park, president of the Institute. 

Charts from Institutional Analysis at 
UVic show that while B.C. has about 10 per 


cent of Canada’s youth population, the pro¬ 
vince produces only six per cent of Cana¬ 
da’s commerce graduates. ^ 

“The survey of demand undertaken by 
the committee, the evidents provided by 
Institutional Analysis and the strong sup¬ 
port offered by the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants of British Columbia, all tes¬ 
tify to a very favorable job market in both 
the private and public sectors for graduates 
of the proposed program,” states the report. 

The proposal presented to Senate was 
the sixth draft of the program which has 
had a “long and tortuous history,” accord¬ 
ing to planning committee chairman Dr. 
Alfred Fischer, Academic Vice-President. 

An earlier draft had proposed that the 
program be administered as the under¬ 
graduate component of a total program 
including the existing MPA and Diploma 
in Public Sector Management programs of 
the School of Public Administration. 

The Faculty of Arts and Science had 
requested that the program be placed in 
that faculty. 

“We had conflicting advice on where the^* ' 
program should be placed,” said Cutt. “I 
believe the best compromise, in the short 
run, is to put it in Arts and Science. It’s not 
ideal but I think it can work.” 

As for the name of the new program, 
Cutt said the committee chose Business 
and Administrative Studies to “quite spe¬ 
cifically include the private as well as the 
public sector.” 

“We also felt Bachelor of Administra¬ 
tion, to be the most comprehensive and 
flexible name for the degree. A Bachelor of 
Commerce degree is generally looked on as 
a degree for someone who plans a career in 
the private sector.” 


Dewey *s camera takes 40,000pictures a second 


By John Durkin 


According to UVic’s expert on explosions, 
grain elevators represent the greatest 
explosive hazard in our society. 

While ^ain elevators are not a threat in 
Victoria, there is the potential danger from 
supertankers transporting natural gas 
through nearby waters, says Dr. John 
Dewey, a physicist and Dean of Graduate 
Studies. 

“If one of those blew up, it would be the 
equivalent of a 20 megaton nuclear wea¬ 
pon,” says Dewey. “It would flatten houses 
for a 15-mile radius.” 

Dewey specializes in the use of high 
speed photography to study the shock 
waves that follow explosions. A knowledge 
of these waves could greatly assist in 
hazard assessment and in the production 
of equipment and procedures to minimize 
damage. 

In addition to the mundane areas of 
grain and fuel storage, Dewey’s work has 
application in high profile areas such as 
the space program. “One of the problems 
with the space shuttle is the terrific shock 
wave produced when the rockets first fire. 
The shock wave reflects from the ground 
and runs back up the space craft. This 
reflected shock causes considerable stress 
on the shuttle and there was a fear that it 
might damage the mechanical arm built in 
Canada specifically for the space shuttle,” 
explains Dewey. 

To study shock waves in the laboratory, 
it is necessary to control the explosion that 
produces them and to have some way of 
monitoring the resultant pressures. Com¬ 
pressed air is stored in a pressure chamber 
at one end of a long shock tube. When the 
diaphragm between the chamber and the 
tube is suddenly ruptured, the resultant 
explosion sends a shock wave down the 
shock tube. 

At the far end of the tube are monitoring 
devices and a camera that measure and 
photograph the shock wave. Dewey’s 
development of techniques for photograph¬ 
ing the wave represent procedures and 
equipment that are unique. 

Tlie first of these techniques is a system 
for injecting smoke tracers into the path of 
the shock wave under very controlled con¬ 
ditions. The smoke tracers help in the 
observation of the wave, but more impor¬ 


tantly they enable Dewey to observe the 
behaviour of air both in front of and behind 
the shock wave. 

Part of this smoke injecting device con¬ 
sists of a special mirror with many small 
holes drilled through it. The mirror blank 
was produced here, sent to the U.S. to have 
the holes drilled, and then sent to England 
to be polished. The foot square mirror cost 
$7,000 several years ago and Dewey 
believes it would be at least twice that now. 

One of the main methods of observing 
shock waves is through high speed photog¬ 
raphy, in the range of 40,000 pictures per 
second. Since no one can be found to 
advance the shutter that fast, special tech¬ 
niques have to be used. A laser provides the 
light source and a camera built in Dewey’s 
lab is used to hold the 35mm film. 

“The ruby laser is pulsed about 40,000 
times a second with the duration of ^^ach 
pulse being about 35 nanosecond A 
nanosecond is a billionth of a second,” 
explains Dewey. 

“Because of our control over the laser, 
we need only a very simple camera. As a 
matter of fact we built it ourselves for a 
couple of hundred dollars. The camera con¬ 
sists basically of a film holder and a spin¬ 
ning mirror that reflects the image onto the 
film. We will be presenting a paper on it at 
the next high speed photography 
conference.” 

When a shock wave hits something, 
such as the ground or a building, it is 
reflected. Under many conditions this 
reflected shock catches up with the origi¬ 
nal to produce a Mach wave, named in 
honour of the scientist who discovered the 
phenomena. While this Mach wave is not 
exactly the sum of the initial and reflected 
wave, the resultant pressure front does 
represent a more powerful and damaging 
situation. Dewey is particularly interested 
in the region where the incident and the 
reflected waves combine to form the Mach 
wave. 

Since Dewey is involved in the study of 
Mach waves, it seems appropriate that he 
should be working in conjunction with the 
Mach Institute in Germany on an aspect of 
the problem. The Mach Institute produces 
coloured interference pictures of shock 
waves using a camera that costs approxi¬ 
mately one-half million dollars. Dewey is 
working to develop techniques for analyz¬ 
ing these photographs. This particular 
aspect of his work is supported by a NATO 



Dewey with shock tut?e used in his experiments 


grant. 

Dewey is not restricted to the lab. His 
camera is mobile and can be set up any¬ 
where there is going to be an explosion. As 
a result he has had a front row seat for the 
deliberate blowing up of large quantities of 
natural gas and the detonation of 
hundreds of kilograms of dynamite-like 
substances. 

Producing explosions in the lab does 


have its interesting side effects. The loud 
bang that results has meant the odd peace 
mission to those that occupy offices 
directly above the lab. 

“Actually one of the disconcerting 
things about the experiments is that the 
whole thing is over in half a millisecond. 
You have to do all the initial steps, many of 
them in the dark, for a split second experi¬ 
ment,” explains Dewey. 


Engineers seek UVic positions 


More than 100 applications have 
been received for the positions of 
dean and four chairmen of depart¬ 
ments in UVic’s new Faculty of 
Engineering. 

A 12-member search committee 
chaired by Dr. Alfred Fischer, Vice- 
President, Academic, begins sifting 
through the applications this 
month. 

It is expected that the new dean 
will be hired to start July 1, this 
year. 

Applications have been received 
from universities in all parts of 
Canada, from the private sector 


and from other countries. 

Approval has been given to 
UVic to plan a faculty which will 
develop to 800 undergraduate stu¬ 
dents in a co-operative education 
program, with 100 graduate stu¬ 
dents and 50 faculty members. 

There will be four departments; 
mechanical, civil, chemical and 
electrical engineering. 

The planning timetable calls for 
the first engineering class at UVic 
to be enrolled in September of 1985, 

“but this schedule is very sensitive r 
to a decision on a building pro¬ 
gram,” says Fischer. 
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Friday, January 15th. 

Last day for adding courses. 
-Maltwood Gallery. City Blocks/ 
City Spaces. A photographic his¬ 
tory of the Canadian urban street- 
scapes from the National Archives 
of Canada. Gallery hours are 
10:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Monday to 
Friday, 12 noon to 4:00 p.m. Sun¬ 
day and during evening events in 
the University Centre Auditorium. 
Continues until Feb. 2, 1982. 
McPherson Library Gallery. 
Works by Prof. John Doberelner 
(Visual Arts). Continues until Jan. 
23, 1982. McPherson Library. 
12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
woodwinds concert. MUSIC 
BUILDING, RECITAL HALL. 

2:30 p.m. Faculty of Education meeting. 
MACL D288. 

6:30 p.m. Basketball game. UVic Vikettes vs. 
University of Calgary. 

Cinecenta films. Excalibur. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 


7:00 p.m. 
& 

9:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Basketball game. UVic Vikings vs. 
University of Calgary. MCKI gym. 
12:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Rude Boy. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

Saturday, January 16th. 


1:00 p.m. 

6:30 p.m. 

7:00 p.m. 
& 

9:30 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Rugby game. UVic vs. Velox. At 
UVic. 

Basketball game. UVic Vikettes vs. 
University of Calgary. MCKI gym. 
Cinecenta films. Excalibur. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 


Basketball game. UVic Vikings vs 
University of Calgary. MCKI gym. 

12:00 p.m. Cinecenta films. Rude Boy. Ad¬ 
mission charge. SUB Theatre. 

Sunday, January 17th. 

2:30 p.m. Faculty Recital, Pacific Wind 
Quintet. Tickets are $3. for adults 
and $2. for students and senior 
citizens. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Last of the Blue 
& Devils. Admission charge. SUB 

9:15 p.m. Theatre. 

Monday, January 18th. 

1:00 p.m. Board of 


7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
7:30 p.m. 


Governors meeting. 
Senate & Board room, UNIV. 
Cinecenta films. Bye Bye Brazil. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 


Free public lecture sponsored by 
the Canada-China Friendship 
Association and UVic Oriental 
Studies Association. Rev. Earl 
Willmott, formerly of West China 
Union University, will speak on: 
“Religion in China Today”. CLER 
A106. 

8:15 p.m. Free public lecture sponsored by 
the University Extension Associa¬ 
tion. Professor Philip Young, De¬ 
partment of Music, UVic will speak 
on: "The Look of Music in Retro¬ 
spect”. BEGBIE 159. 

Tuesday, January 19th. 

12:30 p.m. Tuesdaymusic. Free noonhour 
concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 

Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
meet for a lecture series on world' 
views. CLER A101. Everyone wel¬ 
come. 

Wednesday, January 20th. 

7:15 p.m. Cinecenta films. Rules of the 
Game. Admission charge. SUB 
Theatre. 

Lansdowne Lecture. Professor 
Saul Bellow, Committee on Social 
Thought, The University of Chi¬ 
cago, will speak on “A Writer in 
Chicago”, Part I. UNIV Auditor¬ 
ium. 

Thursday, January 21st. 

10:00 a.m. Health Fair sponsored by the 
Student Nurses’ Association. 
UNIV. 

Free public Biology seminar. A.W. 
Helton, Department of Plant and 
Soil Science, University oT Idaho, 
will speak on “Man’s Habitats 
Versus Orchard Diseases”. CUNN 
146. . 

Lansdowne Lecture. Dr. Lucile 
Lindberg, Professor of Education, 
Department of Early Childhood 
and Elementary Education, 
Queens College of the City Uni¬ 
versity of New York, will speak on: 
“The Importance of the Early 
Years”. MACL A168. 

5:00 p.m. Inter-Varsity Christian Fellowship 
to meet for a meal and study on 

7:00 p.m. Romans. SUB east-west lounge. 
Everyone welcome. 


12:30 p.m. 


& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


to 

4:00 p.m. 
12:30 p.m. 


4:30 p.m. 


5:30 p.m. 
to 


6:30 p.m. 
7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


8:00 p.m. 


“The Thursday Thing.” Readings 
by Robin Skelton, UVic. MACL 
A144. 

Cinecenta films. Who Has Seen 
The Wind? Admission charge. 
SUB Theatre. 

Classical Association of Vancou¬ 
ver Island meeting. Dr. Gordons. 
Shrimpton, Department of 
Classics, UVic, will speak on 
“Winemaking in Antiquity”, Illus¬ 
trated by slides. CLER A106. 
Lansdowne Lecture. Dr. David 
Harvey, Department of Geo¬ 
graphy and Environmental Engin¬ 
ering, The Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, will speak on “Spatial Fix— 
Hegel, Von Thunen and Marx”.. 
ELLI 167. 

“Beyond The Campus/Careering 
Ahead”, a series of 6 forums spon¬ 
sored by the Alumni Association. 
Fourth in the series Is titled: 
“Career Enhancement”. UNIV 
A180. 


Friday, January 22nd. 

12:30 p.m. Fridaymusic. Free noonhour 
brass concert. MUSIC BUILDING, 
RECITAL HALL. 


12:30 p.m. 
to 

1:25 p.m. 
7:15 p.m. 
& 

9:15 p.m. 
8:00 p.m. 


Faculty of Human and' Social 
Development meeting. CORN 
145. 

Cinecenta films. Gimme Shelter. 
Admission charge. SUB Theatre. 

Faculty Recital with Paul Kling, 
violin and Robin Wood, piano and 
fortepiano. Tickets are $3. for 
adults and $2. for students and 
senior citizens. MUSIC BUILD¬ 
ING, RECITAL HALL. 


Quintet performs 

A composition by renowned Canadian 
composer, Rudolf Komorous, a professor in 
UVic’s School of Music, receives its pre¬ 
miere in a faculty recital Jan. 17, at 2:30 
p.m. in the Recital Hall of the Music 
Building. 

Entitled Fumon Manga, the work in one 
movement was conceived by the composer 
during a recent visit to Japan. 

The composition will be performed by 
the Pacific Wind Quintet, ensemble-in¬ 
residence with the UVic School of Music. 
The quintet is well known to audiences 
throughout the Pacific Northwest and has 
toured Canada, the United States, and 
Europe. The ensemble has been featured in 
broadcasts by the CBC, Dutch and Swiss 
radio and, in 1980, won the Prix de la Ville 
in the Third International Woodwind Com¬ 
petition, held in Martigny, Switzerland. 

For the past four years, the group has 
been resident quintet with the Johannesen 
International School of the Arts and per¬ 
formers in the Victoria International 
Festival. 

Consisting of UVic faculty members 
Lanny Pollet, flute; Donald Hyder, oboe; 
Thomas Dowling, clarinet; Jesse Read, 
bassoon; and Richard Ely, horn; the 
Quintet has a repertoire which is devoted 
to the rich and varied literature for winds. 

The Jan. 17 program reflects this diver¬ 
sity and also includes Mozart’s Overture to 
the Marriage of Figaro; Deux Pieces, by 
Guy Ropartz; Divertimento for Woodwind 
^intet, by Jan Klusak; and Wind Quintet 
in E flat Major, by Anton Reicha. 

Admission is $3 for adults and $2 for 
students and senior citizens. Tickets may 
be purchased from the School of Music gen¬ 
eral office (8:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m., telephone 
721-7903), and at the door. 

CliSO needs teachers 

CUSO is currently undertaking a major 
campaign to recruit 40 teachers of English 
as a foreign language for a pilot project in 
Nigeria. 

Sharon Capeling, CUSO’s public affairs 
director who recently spent two months in 
Nigeria, will speak at an information meet¬ 
ing Jan. 22 at 12:30 p.m. in the East-West 
Lounge of the Student Union Building. 

Teachers are required to work in Nigeria 
on two-year contracts at local salaries. 
Graduates in English, mathematics, 
science or education are eligible. Single per¬ 
sons and couples without dependents can 
apply for the positions. 


Reading breaks assured 

Senate has rearranged dates for the 1982-83 academic year to allow for two 
three-day reading breaks and a four-day break between the end of classes and 
examinations in December. 

Senate made several changes in the proposed dates for registration, read¬ 
ing break and end of term classes at the end of a long meeting that lasted until 
midnight Jan. 6. 

In the process, the number of teaching days in the first term of 1982-83 was 
cut to 58 days. 

There will be only two days of registration. Sept. 7 and 8. 

Classes will begin Sept. 9, instead of Sept. 13 as proposed. 

Reading break in each term has been expanded to three days. In the first 

term the dates are Nov. 10,11 and 12. In the second term Feb. 23, 24 and 25 
have been designated as a reading break. 

Classes had been slated to end Dec. 8, with examinations beginning the 
next day and ending Dec. 22. With Senate’s revisions, classes will end Dec. 3 
and examinations will begin Dec. 8 and end Dec. 21. 


riim<wx 


Lenny Wilkens, coach of the Seattle Superson- 
Ics, will present a basketball clinic for youngs¬ 
ters Jan. 16 in the McKinnon Centre between 
Vikettes and Vikings games against teams from 
the University of Calgary. Wilkens, a star In the 
National Basketball Association for many 
years, coached the Supersonics to the NBA title 
in 1979. UVic and Calgary also play tonight in 
the McKinnon Centre, the Vikettes at 6:30 p.m. 
and the Vikings at 8 p.m. 

The Bookstore’s sixth annual sale is on right 
now. For today only, the store is offering 20 per 
cent off on all general books. General books are 
defined by bookstore personnel as “any books 
not being used as textbooks”. The sale lasts 
until 5:30 p.m. 

While the position is not an easy one to fill, a lot 
of people are interested in becoming a resi¬ 
dence don at UVic. Residence co-ordinator 
Gavin Quiney reports that 180 people this week 
attended two Information meetings mandatory 
for those wishing to become residence dons for 
1982-83. “That’s the most we’ve ever had out to 
these meetings,” says Quiney. There are six 
senior dons and 33 junior dons among UVic’s 
1,090 residence students this year. Senior dons 
receive full room and board for the period of 
service in lieu of cash while junior dons receive 
half their room and board. “There’s a lot of 
responsibility Involved in being a don,” says 
Quiney. “They’re certainly not In It for the 
money.” Dons serve from Sept. 1 to the day 
after the end of regular examinations and they 
must attend workshops prior to the opening of 
residences In September and throughout the 
academic year. The don’s task is to promote 
and maintain a harmonious living situation 
within the residence, advise and assist students 


and develop academic and social skills pro¬ 
grams. Completed application forms for the 
don’s positions must be handed In to Quiney 
before noon, Jan. 20. 

The first outing of 1982 foran Informal gourmet 
club on campus is set for Jan. 28 at the Lin 
Heung Restaurant at 626 Fisgard. Staff, faculty 
and graduate students are Invited to the dinner 
which costs $12.50 Including tip. Anyone inter¬ 
ested should contact Dr. Gerhart Friedmann 
(Physics) before Jan. 21 at Local 7702. 

UVic law professor Murray Rankin was a recent 
contributor to the CBC’s FM network program 
IDEAS. Rankin, who has a deep interest in 
environmental law, worked with Toronto law¬ 
yer Heather Mitchell to prepare a two-part pro¬ 
gram titled “Toxic Substances”, examining the 
Canadian government’s approach or lack or it, 
to controlling toxic wastes. Also examined: the 
value of technological solutions to this type of 
technological problem and the use of Third 
World countries as dump sites. This is the 
second IDEAS program in which Rankin has 
participated. In 1980 he helped prepare, with 
Mitchell, the IDEAS series Access to Informa¬ 
tion, dealing with Canadian Freedom of Infor¬ 
mation legislation. 

Dr. David Norton, co-editor of McGill-Queens 
University Press, will be on campus Jan. 19 to 
meet with individuals Interested in the Press or 
who may have manuscripts suitable for publi¬ 
cation. Norton will discuss the Press and Its 
mission at a general meeting at 10:30 a.m. In 
Room A248 In University Centre. Faculty who 
have a manuscript or who wish to discuss spe¬ 
cific publication details with Norton privately 
may arrange an afternoon appointment by cal¬ 
ling Local 7972 or 7973. 



Canada’s original Parliament Buildings (1875-1878) in Ottawa were destroyed by fire but a few 
photographs of the original buildings remain. This one, by Samuel McLaughlin is one of 200 
photographs comprising City Blocks/City Spaces, an exhibition of rare photos now on display at 
the Maltwood Museum and Gallery. The exhibition ends Feb. 2. 
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